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PERIODICAL 
READING ROOM 


Morocco: Domestic or World Issue ? 


The situation in French Morocco, which had 
been simmering for some years, is being dis- 
cussed in the United Nations General As- 
sembly because of the recent turnover in 
Moroccan leadership. On August 20 France 
deposed the nationalist-minded Sultan ot 
Morocco, Mohammed Ben Youssef, and had 
him replaced by Mohammed Ben Moulay 
Arafa, a man who has already proven to be 
more favorable to French objectives. 

The deposed Sultan had modernist tenden- 
cies and was not content with the docile role 
of titular ruler. He envisioned a Morocco 
freed from decades of colonialism, and be- 
cause of his views he had become the symbol 
of the Moroccan struggle against French rule. 
By contrast, the new Sultan is a 64-year-old 
man, fronting for France’s favorite leader in 
Morocco, the feudal Pasha of Marrakesh, 
Thami El Glaoui. 

The deposition of Mohammed Ben Yousset 
was accomplished by means of a carefully 
planned coup de force. The actual event had 
been in preparation for nearly a year. During 
that time, among other things, all Moroccans 
who were in a position to rally the support of 


the people behind the Sultan were put out of 


by Benjamin Rivlin 


the way. Through propaganda and censorship, 
however, the impression was conveyed to the 
world at large that it was not the French 
who were deposing the Sultan but disaffected 
Berber elements, led by El Glaoui, who were 
outraged at the Sultan’s “religious heresy.” 
Reports of an “imminent civil war” in Mo- 
rocco were hard to believe, since France en- 
joys a monopoly of force in Morocco and any 
elements moving against the Sultan could do 
so only with French support. France’s role 
in the deposition was foretold months ago by 
Edgar Faure, former prime minister and 
at present minister of finance in the Laniel 
cabinet who, doubtless cognizant of impend 
ing events, stated, as quoted in La Nef of 
March 1953: 


about the Sultan’s deposit: 


“Some commentators speak 
which could be 
assured—they assert—not che French but 
by the Moroccans themselves. This evidently 
is a subtlety. It is certain that a change of 
dynasty or of persons, which would take place 
with our permission or, as it is said, under 
our ‘arbitration, would be, in fact, our work 
and our deed.” Carrying out the deposition 
in such a way as to give the impression of an 


internal Moroccan conflict permitted France 
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to claim, as it did in the United Na- 
tions Security Council on August 26, 
1953, that “the authorities repre- 
senting the French Republic in Mo- 
rocco did not dethrone the Sultan.” 


Notwithstanding French efforts to 
portray France as an innocent by- 
stander or reluctant party, the depo- 
sition of the Sultan evoked a storm 
of protest in Asia, Africa and in 
France itself against the use of force 
by the French government in remov- 
ing a native sovereign who disagreed 
with it on the type and degree of 
self-government to be given his 
people. These protests are due to the 
conviction that the removal of Mo- 
hammed Ben Youssef was not a 
mere change in Sultans, but an event 
of deep significance for Morocco. 
Francois Mitterand, who resigned as 
minister of state on September 3 in 
the Laniel cabinet over the policy in 
North Africa, pointed out on Sep- 
tember 4 the deeper significance of 
the Sultan’s removal when he said: 
“The change of regime in Morocco 
has no other meaning than that of 
giving the signal for profound trans- 
formations in the administrative, so- 
cial and political structure [of the 
country]. Otherwise, what serious 
advantage could France expect to get 
from a simple and banal palace revo- 
lution?” 


Issue of Reform 


M. Mitterand here touched on the 
real reason for the deposition of the 
Sultan—the issue of basic political 
and social reforms. The significance 
of the reform issue goes beyond the 
borders of Morocco. It involves the 


fundamental principle of the self-de- 
termination of peoples. 

Since 1947 Morocco has been in 
the throes of a heated controversy 
over this issue of reform. The pro- 
tectorate system, in force since 1912, 
had established the legal fiction that 
sovereignty and all legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial powers were vested 
in the Sultan. In reality these powers 
were exercised by the French resi- 
dent-general. In the postwar political 
climate, with its emphasis on free- 
dom and self-determination, it be- 
came apparent that this vestige of 
19th century imperialism would have 
to be modified. Realizing the situa- 
tion and unwilling to trust their fate 
to a Moroccan government domi- 
nated by native nationalists, power- 
ful economic interests among the 
French colons (numbering some 
400,000, approximately 5 percent of 
Morocco’s total population) pres- 
sured the French government to in- 
troduce measures that would protect 
their interests by giving them the 
dominant voice in a “reformed” Mo- 
roccan administration. The position 
of the colons was reinforced by the 
desire of the French government to 
maintain France’s prestige as a great 
world power, a status which, it felt, 
depended in large part on continu- 
ance of its control of French North 
Africa. 

The Sultan, for his part, steadfastly 
refused to accept reforms inspired 
by the colons, which he and the Mo- 
roccan nationalists believed would 
compromis¢ Moroccan sovereignty 
and open the way to perpetual con- 
trol of the country by the small 
French minority. Accordingly, the 


Sultan countered with a proposal for 
reforms of his own, reflecting the 
aspirations of the Moroccan nation- 
alist movement, which, since the end 
of World War II had been growing 
steadily in influence. The Sultan’s 
counterproposal called for a revision 
of the treaty of protectorate and a 
guarantee of eventual independence 
for Morocco in which French colons, 
while not enjoying any special privi- 
leges, would be accorded equal treat- 
ment with Moroccans. As the Sultan 
refused to accede to the French de- 
mands and France refused to nego- 
tiate with the Sultan, a stalemate 
ensued. 


"Domestic Jurisdiction’ 


In 1952 the Moroccan nationalists 
appealed to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly through the Asian- 
African bloc, charging France with 
disrespect for Morocco’s right of 
self-determination in trying to im- 
pose reforms unilaterally on the Sul- 
tan and the Moroccan people. France 
refused to recognize the right of 
the UN to consider the matter, con- 
tending that Franco-Moroccan rela- 
tions are a matter of French “do- 
mestic jurisdiction” as defined in Ar- 
ticle 2, Paragraph 7, of the UN 
Charter, and its delegation walked 
out of the Assembly discussions of 
this issue. This action, coupled with 
the great efforts of the French dele- 
gates in the corridors of the UN, 
greatly influenced the end result of 
the debate. The Assembly accepted 
on December 19, 1952 a mild reso- 
lution sponsored by a group of Latin 
American states expressing the hope 
for “continued negotiations toward 
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developing free political institutions 
in Morocco,” instead of a resolution 
sponsored by the Asian-African bloc 
requesting France and the Sultan of 
Morocco to negotiate a settlement in 
accordance with the sovereignty of 
Morocco and the aspirations of the 


Moroccan people. 


Dilemma for the U.S. 


Between the time of the adoption 
of this resolution and the deposition 
of Mohammed Ben Youssef, no ne- 
gotiations took place. The Sultan 
made several efforts to open conver- 
sations, but France rebuffed him re- 
peatedly, insisting on his complete 
acceptance of the reforms as drafted. 
Instead of negotiations, the careful 
preparations leading up to the depo 
sition of the Sultan were undertaken. 
No sooner had the change in sultans 
taken place than the French an 
that the decrees 
which Mohammed Ben Youssef had 


nounced reform 
refused to accept would be promul 
gated with the assent of Mohammed 
Ben Moulay Arafa. Two of these re 
forms concerning the Limited Coun 
cil and the Moroccan cabinet, bodies 
which by their make-up promise to 
be dominated by the colons, were ap 
proved on August 31 and September 
10, respectively. 


For the United States the Moroc 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


can question once again brings into 
sharp focus the trying dilemmas 
that confront this country as the 
leading protagonist of the Western 
world in the cold war. The United 
States frequently finds itself caught 
in between two divergent groups, 
both of like to 


placate but which are pulling in op- 


which it would 
posite directions. On the one hand, 
the United States does not want to 
antagonize France, since geography 
key 


the European Defense Community 


gives France a position in 
which the United States is seeking 
to forge as a counterweight to the 
U.S.S.R. On 


United States is trying to maintain 


the other hand, the 


its position as the leader of the “free 
world,” particularly in the marginal 
areas of former or current colonial 
rule, where existing conditions pro- 
vide fertile ground for Communist 
penetration. To maintain its prestige 
in these areas the United States must 
prove by deeds as well as by words 
that it favors the end of colonialism. 
Moreover, in the case of Morocco 
the United States has important stra- 
tegic air bases in the protectorate and 
must decide whether the security of 
these bases can best be achieved by 
supporting the French colonial re- 
gime or by encouraging the devel- 


opment of native self-government. 


Faced with these dilemmas, the 
United States has in the past tried 
to steer a middle course. In 1952 in 
the UN General Assembly this coun- 
try first voted against France, sup- 
porting the Asian-African bloc’s ef- 
fort to inscribe the Moroccan ques- 
tion on the agenda. Later, on the 
substance of the question, it essen- 
tially cancelled out this stand by 
backing the mild Latin American 
resolution. In August at the Security 
Council meeting the United States 
supported France and voted against 
inscribing the Moroccan question on 
the Council’s agenda. Washington’s 
position was based solely on the 
ground that the situation in Morocco 
did not constitute a threat to interna- 
tional peace and security and hence 
was outside the competence of the 
Security Council. With the issue now 
up before the General Assembly, the 
United States can no longer use this 
argument, and American leadership 
will be put to a very difficult test. 
Not only will the eyes of France be 
on the United States. So will the eyes 


of Asia and Africa. 


(Dr. Rivlin, of th 


Science at Brook 


Department of Political 


n College, has worked on 


1 1 


African affairs with the Office of Strategic 


Services and the Department of Trusteeship 
of the United Nations Secretariat. He visited 


French North Africa in 1951.) 


The Victory of Death 


As one reads, day after day, the grim 
and contradictory prophecies of the 
death and destruction that can be 
wreaked on the globe by the “un- 
conventional” weapons—atomic and 
hydrogen bombs—not to speak of 


such now “conventional” weapons 
as napalm, gas and biological war- 
fare, the average citizen, who has no 
access to the secrets of war offices, 


can only ask himself in the words of 
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the Corinthians: “O grave, where is 
thy victory?” For if it is true that 
the United 
U.S.S.R., are 


more or less equally capable of de- 


the two 


States 


superpowers, 
and the now 
stroying each other and, in the 
process, leaving the rest of the world 
prostrate, then to the victor will be- 
long, not the spoils, but only a share 
of the world’s common grave. 


Public attention has been so much 
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focused on fluctuations in the mili- 
tary balance-sheet that there has been 
a tendency to neglect the nonmilitary 
factors. Yet if a world war does not 
come in the immediate future—and 
the impression is gaining ground 
that 


than the United States in encompass- 


Russia is no more interested 


ing its own destruction—then it is 


these factors which will assume 


growing importance in the global 


struggle for power. This is all the 
more true because what we usually 
describe as the struggle between East 
and West, or between democracy 


and totalitarianism, is beginning to 
assume new forms. 


New Forms of Old Struggle 


The West, if by this phrase we 
embrace the United States and Eu- 
rope’s Atlantic seaboard, is still 
counterposed to the U.S.S.R., its 
Eastern European satellites and Com- 
munist China. But the non-Commu- 
nist nations of Asia and the Middle 
East are challenging the remnants 
of colonialism still held by Britain 
and France, which are now support- 
ed by the United States in Indochina, 
Tunisia, Morocco and, most recently, 
British Guiana. The Western nations 
themselves are engaged in increas- 
ingly sharp competition with each 
other for markets, and several of 
them — Britain, West Germany, 
Japan and France—are eyeing with 
growing interest the possibilities of 
increased trade with the U.S.S.R. 
and mainland China, particularly if 
the United States proves unable to 
make a substantial increase in im- 
ports. Leading Americans, headed by 
former President Herbert Hoover, 
who opposed recognition of the So- 
viet government in the 1920’s and 
then described Russia as “an eco- 
nomic vacuum,” now urge the Eisen- 
hower Administration to bar the ad- 
mission of Peiping to the United 
Nations, and American officials on 
Formosa, on the birthday of the Chi- 
nese Republic, October 10, saluted 
Chiang’s efforts to return to the 
mainland. By leading 
Asians, without approving of the 


contrast, 


Chinese Communist system, contend 
that it will prove impossible to bring 
about a Far Eastern settlement with- 
out the participation of Peiping in 
the United Nations. 

The A- and H-bombs, like other 


weapons in earlier periods of history, 
are the results, not the causes, of 
these various controversies which cut 
across political, economic and ideo- 
logical lines. It is difficult to see how 
the mere control, inspection or even 
elimination of these weapons would 
of itself resolve the conflicts that now 
create world-wide tensions unless the 
issues in dispute are somehow or 
other settled or at least held in abey- 
ance long enough to permit a calmer 
appraisal than is possible today. 


A nonmilitary appraisal of current 
trends reveals two main aspects. The 
United States, as compared with the 
U.S.S.R., retains an impressive lead 
in terms of productivity, technologi- 
cally skilled manpower and strength 
of moral appeal to non-Communists 
throughout the world—although this 
appeal has been gravely weakened 
during the past year by assaults on 
democracy at home and by the readi- 
ness of the American government 
to support dictatorships and to indi- 
cate its distaste for labor parties in 
Europe and for nationalist move- 
ments in colonial areas. When Wash- 
ington calls for self-government in 
Eastern Europe, it is applauded by 
people in other continents but often 
asked why what is good for Bul- 
garians and Albanians is regarded 
as premature for Moroccans or Tuni- 
sians. 


The Balance Sheet 


The U.S.S.R. is weak in some re- 
spects where the United States is 
strong, and strong in some respects 
where the United States is weak. The 
post-Stalin government is pressed at 
home by demands for improvement 
in living standards, which it has ap- 
parently decided to meet through 
various internal changes, notably in 
agriculture. In Eastern Europe it 
faces a growing demand for the re- 
laxation of political and economic 
controls which, judging by its actions 
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in East Germany before the June 17 
riots, it knows it cannot disregard. 
Some Western economists, however, 
believe that the Soviet government, 
having created a heavy-industry base 
through the great sacrifices of its 
population, enforced by ruthless dic- 
tation, is now in a position to raise 
living standards with comparative 
rapidity if it decides to slow down 
armaments — certainly at a much 
more rapid pace than is possible in 
countries with comparable starting- 
points, such as India, where the 
methods of democracy have so tar 
been preferred to those of dictator 
ship. By offering an example of how 
an underindustrialized country can 
transform itself into a modern in 
dustrial nation with a minimum of 
foreign aid, Russia makes a strong 
appeal—not to the highly developed 
peoples of Western Europe and the 
United States with their centuries-old 
traditions of democracy and _ their 
high degree of economic develop 
ment, but to peoples in other areas 
of the world who are in the early 
stages both of self-government and of 
the Industrial Revolution. And by 
associating themselves with nation 
alism in colonial areas the Commu 
nists, whether Russian or native, ex- 
ercise a tremendous influence on the 
issue of anticolonialism. This issue 
the United States once unequivocally 
supported. Now, because of our ties 
with Western Europe and our fear 
that any change of the existing order 
will merely serve the ends of com 
munism, we often appear to identify 
ourselves with the remaining coloni 
al powers. 


Sensational as the mechanics of 
thermonuclear weapons may seem 
today, it is the highly sensitive me- 


chanics of human relations which 


will determine whether or not the 


world will head for mutual destruc- 


tion or avoid the victory of the grave. 


Vera MicHerets DEAN 
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a. 
by 


Indonesia's 


Growing Pains 


In 1953, three years after the final 
achievement of independence, the 
Indonesia 


but 


political diagnosis for 


reads: “Condition serious not 
grave. Some signs of improvement, 
but danger of relapse continues.” 

The gap between the politically 
conscious minority of the population 
and the 80 percent engaged in agri- 
culture remains wide. The peasants 
want freedom and tacitly support 
leaders of their own nation, but the 
authoritarian tradition is still strong. 
The common man expects his rulers 
to decide what is best for him; he 
does not yet believe that government 
should proceed from the grass roots 
upward. The personality of the lead- 
er is more important than principles 
of policy, and political parties, on 
the whole, are personal factions rath 
er than parties in the American sense 


of the term. 


Too Many Parties 


The result is that there are no less 
than 30 political parties in Indonesia. 
A few represent genuine differences 
of principle, but the majority are 
groups supporting an _ individual 
The 


party believes that the organization 


leader. Masjumi, or Muslim, 
of the state should be based on Islam, 
although religion should not be the 
absolute determinant of policy. There 
are two separate Christian parties. 
The most important nationalist par- 
ty is the Partai Nasional Indonesia 
(PNI), which opposes capitalism, 
imperialism and fascism, and advo- 
cates nationalization of important 
sources of production. This program 
is very similar to that of the Masjumi 


party, except that the PNI does not 


reiaqn Poli Y Bu etir 7 N 


vember 


base its policy on Islam. The most 
important Marxist parties are the 
the So- 
cialists. The former try to camou- 


Stalinist Communists and 


flage their communism by posing as 
orthodox nationalists, but have twice 
attempted to seize control of the gov- 
ernment by force. Finally, there are 
separate Chinese and Eurasian par- 
ties. 

Seven of the thirty political par- 
ties represent real differences in prin- 
ciple—the Masjumi, the Christians, 
the Nationalists, the Communists, 
the Socialists, the Chinese and the 
Eurasians. The necessity of combin- 
ing enough parties in a doubtful 
coalition to obtain a majority ex- 
plains the rapid rise and fall of In 
donesian administrations. During the 
war of liberation against the Dutch 
the rival leaders worked together, 
but with the coming of peace and 
independence a struggle for power 
has developed between them. The 
present government, headed by Dr. 
Ali Sastroamidjojo, is controlled by 
the Nationalist party, second in size 
to the Masjumi, without the Mas- 
jumi for the farst time since inde 
pendence, and also without the Com- 
munists, but with the cooperation of 
Leftist have 


friendly to Communist causes. The 


elements who been 
divided and chaotic party system has 
produced confusion resulting in seri- 
ous governmental weakness. 
Inefhcient administration — repre- 
sents an additional handicap. In the 
final analysis this handicap must be 
attributed to Indonesia’s prewar 
Dutch government, which reserved 
the higher, policy-forming positions 


for Europeans and confined Indone- 
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sians to subordinate posts. The re- 
sult after 1945 was that totally in- 
experienced men had to be appointed 
to responsible positions. This diff- 
culty was aggravated by the necessity 
of finding jobs for the young and 
had fought 
against the Dutch during the war of 
liberation and felt that the republic 


untrained men who 


owed them a living for their patriotic 
exertions. In office many of them 
have displayed corruption and lazi- 
understandable 


ness as well as an 


inexperience. Foreign experts are 
urgently needed to train the inexperi- 
enced Indonesian officials, but so far 
only a few have been employed by 


the government. 


Law and Order 


Insecurity is still a serious prob- 
lem, although less so than a few 
years ago. This condition is due in 
considerable measure to the failure 


of the 


government to control its 


Many of the soldiers were 


troops. 
teen-agers, and during the years of 
fighting they discovered that a rifle 
was a passport to an easy life. Now 
that peace has come, humdrum work 


for them. The 


government has tried to bring its 


holds no attraction 
troops under control, and this ap- 
pears to be in part the explanation 
of the riots at the capital, Djakarta, 
in October 1952. Other causes were 
the intrigues of rival political par- 
ties, the rivalry between cliques of 
army officers, and a jurisdictional dis- 
pute over army appointments be- 
tween President Sukarno and the 
defense minister, Hamengku Bu- 
wono IX, Sultan of Djokjakarta. The 


German financier Hjalmar Schacht, 


employed as an economic adviser by 
the Indonesian government, in his 
report of October 9, 1951, said that 
insecurity was Indonesia’s principal 
problem. Thefts, raids and the mur- 
der of European planters had done 
immense harm to production, and 
this, Schacht believed, was the prin- 
cipal cause of the depressed state of 
foreign trade. 


Meanwhile, the Darul Islam move- 
ment in western Java has proved a 
very serious embarrassment to the 
government. The Indonesians are 
somewhat easygoing Muslims, but 
they have been profoundly influenced 
by Islam. The zealots among them 
insist that the republic must have a 
theocratic basis. Opposed to this is 
a modernist, reforming trend, whose 
advocates believe that religion has 
its place but that the church and 
state must be separated, and that the 
basis of society must be secular. 


During the years of fighting 
against the Dutch, Islamic zealots 
and secularists fought side by side. 
With independence came a break. 
The zealots were quite willing to 
use violence to gain their end, and 
their marauding bands have kept 
much of western Java in a state of 
terror. There have also been dis- 
turbances in the southern Celebes. 
The establishment of a theocratic 
state seems improbable, since the 
majority of the politically conscious 
younger men are thoroughly secu- 
larist in their outlook. The govern- 
ment is seriously hampered, how- 
ever, in opposing Darul Islam, for a 
large number of its supporters in the 
Masjumi and other Muslim parties 
favor the ideal of a Muslim state. 


Imports and Exports 


The country also faces economic 
problems. Before the war Indonesia 
was precariously self-sufficient in 
food. Rice production has attained 


its prewar volume, but in the mean- 


time the population has increased by 
several millions. The result is that 
each year Indonesia has had to im- 
port large quantities of rice at $240 
a ton. Roads and railways are in poor 
condition and the shortage of rolling 
stock hampers trade. Heavy imports 
are needed to repair them as well as 
to make good other destruction 
caused by the wars. Beyond this the 
government has plans for irrigation 
works, hydroelectric plants and fac- 
tories. Altogether the volume of im- 
ports is heavy and raises a serious 
problem of payment. 


The United States Export-Import 
Bank granted a loan of $100 mil- 
lion in 1950, and this loan can be 
used to cover the cost of long-range 
projects. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration and its successor, the 
Mutual Security Agency, did excel- 
lent work, and so has the Technical 
Cooperation Administration (TCA). 
The United Nations has supplied 
technical aid and has carried on 
health programs. Greatly beneficial 
as this foreign assistance has proved, 
it amounts to only a few million dol- 
lars a year and is far below the needs 
of Indonesia. 


There are two other ways by 
which the cost of imports might be 
financed. One is through the sale of 
exports abroad, and the other is 
through investments of private for- 
eign capital. Indonesia is fortunate in 
that there is a large demand for most 
of its products. The output of tin 
and oil has surpassed the prewar 
volume, but unfortunately this is 
not true of: the vegetable raw ma- 
terials. Here output is only about 
half the prewar tonnage, and about 
two-thirds of it comes from Indo- 
nesian smallholders, as compared 
with 40 percent before the war. The 
production of the plantations owned 
by Westerners has not recovered and 
seems unlikely to do so. To some 
extent this can mean a higher stand- 
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ard of living: for Indonesian peasants, 
as they replace the plantations in the 
growing, for example, of rubber. 
Some products, however, such as 
palm oil and tea are not suited to 
smallholders because of the expen- 
sive equipment or the high degree 
of skill required in their manufac- 
ture. It is therefore unfortunate that 
rubber has always been a highly 
fluctuating product, with a history 
of sharp booms and slumps. In 
1950-51, following the outbreak of 
the Korean war, rubber soared to 
four times its 1939 value. Since that 
date the price has fallen sharply, and 
the effects on Indonesia’s prosperity 
and its balance of trade will be in- 
creasingly serious if the decline con- 
tinues. 


Private Foreign Investments 


As to investments of private for- 
eign capital, there is an exodus 
rather than an influx, especially in 
plantation agriculture. More Western 
planters are murdered in Indonesia 
than in Malaya, and since the gov- 
ernment does not have an efficient 
police and army at its disposal, it 
has been unable to restore security in 
some areas. Many enterprises have 
been forced to close owing to the in- 
sistence of their laborers 
work, more pay and various ameni 


on less 
ties. On top of this come heavy taxes 
and exchange controls which prevent 
foreign shareholders from withdraw- 
ing their dividends. To cite a typical 
instance, in 1952 a British company 
which owned a 25,000-acre tea plan- 
tation valued at $2 million offered its 
property to the Indonesian govern- 
ment in return for the repayment of 
loans and the assumption of liabili- 
ties. The company stated that if the 
offer were rejected, it would abandon 
its plantation, since its loss on opera 
tions was over $350,000 a year. 


During the struggle for independ- 


ence the Indonesian leaders did noth- 
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ing to discourage the belief that 
freedom would lead to a better life 
for everyone. This belief has led to 
extravagant expectations which the 
government has*found it impossible 
to fulfill. The Communists hold a 
strong position through their control 
of many of the trade unions, and 
they encourage strikes for higher 
wages and better working conditions 
which are often beyond the capacity 
of industries to support. Schacht em- 
phasized the danger of this situation 
to the Indonesian economy. He ex- 
pressed the view that the low output 
of labor on the estates and in the 
cities was due to the popular belief 
that independence meant idleness. 
Indonesians have an intense fear 
and suspicion of foreign capital. 
They believe that it is synonymous 
with exploitation and suspect that 
its investment will lead to the loss 
of their independence. Even if the 
government wished to attract capital 
by offering favorable terms, its ac- 
tion would be strongly opposed by 
many of its supporters who have no 
understanding of economics. The na 
tionalization of large enterprises is 
a widespread and popular objective, 
but very few seem to have any clear 
ideas on how to bring this about. 
Some prominent leaders, including 
the present government, have stated 
that the native capital and trained 
executives needed to develop the na- 
tion’s great resources do not exist, 
and that foreign capital would be 
welcomed. The effect of the invita- 
tion will depend on what practical 
measures are taken to back it up. 


At the present time American in- 
vestors find profitable openings in 
the United States. They will not put 
their money in foreign countries un- 
less they can expect security, not too 
much government interference and a 
reasonable certainty of higher divi- 
dends than they can obtain at home. 
It seems very unlikely that much 
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American capital will be invested in 
Indonesia unless the United States 
government decides to greatly in- 
crease its loans as part of its fight 


to contain communism. 


Foreign Policy 


Like India, Indonesia is deter- 
mined to remain neutral in the cold 
war, although the government sup- 
presses Communist armed disturb- 
ances at home. Friendly relations are 
maintained with Communist states, 
and Indonesia would be most reluc- 
tant to sever its trade relations with 


Indonesia to contribute to the defen- 
sive strength of the free world. This 
stipulation, in the opinion of the 


Indonesian legislature, was incon- 


sistent with the policy of neutrality. 


It was also condemned as a veiled 
attack on Indonesia’s freedom and 
an attempt to reduce the nation to a 
neocolonial status. Additional griev- 
ances are that the United States was 
not sufhciently pro-Indonesian dur- 
ing the country’s struggle with the 
Netherlands, and that it now sup- 
ports Bao Dai in Indochina, Qui- 


rino in the Philippines, and Syngman 


Communist China. In the case of 


Korea, Indonesia has urged the 
United Nations to bring about a 
cease-fire and truce negotiations. The 
Indonesian government refused to 
‘support an embargo on the shipment 
of war materials to China, and seems 
to favor the admission of the Peiping 


regime to the United Nations. 


Indonesia's 
United 


attitude toward the 


States is contradictory. 


American financial and_ technical 
help is wanted, yet resentment and 
suspicion are expressed about Wash- 
ington’s aims. In 1952 the cabinet of 
Dr. Sukiman Wirjosandjojo of the 
Masjumi party was forced to re- 
sign because, on the insistence of 
the American ambassador, H. Merle 
Cochran, it had signed an agreement 
with the United States for mutual 


security assistance, which obligated 
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Rhee in South Korea. Under these 
circumstances close cooperation with 
the West seems improbable at the 
present time. 
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British Guiana: What the British Say 


The announcement in London on 
October 6 that troops and warships 
were being sent to British Guiana to 
prevent a possible attempt by the 
People’s Progressive party “to set 
up a Communist-dominatéd state” 
brought the first news of impending 
trouble in that British colony of 
83,000 square miles in South Ameri- 
ca which lies between Venezuela and 
Dutch Surinam. Originally settled by 
the Dutch West India Company 
about 1620, the territory was cap- 
tured by the British in 1796 and 
ceded to them in 1814. The principal 
products and exports of British Gui- 
ana, half of whose population of 
437,000 are East Indians, are sugar, 
rum, molasses, timber, gold, dia- 
monds and bauxite. To this colony 
the British sell machinery, cotton 
goods, oil, beer and ale. 


The People’s Progressive party, led 
by East Indian Dr. Cheddi Jagan, 
an American-trained dentist and his 
United States-born wife, Janet Jagan, 
is described by the British authorities 
in London as Communist and sub- 
ject to the orders of Moscow. This 
party won a sweeping victory in the 
first elections in British Guiana, held 
in April 1953 under the new constitu- 
tion. The constitution provided for a 


legislature consisting of a nine-mem- 
ber State Council, six of whom are 
appointed by the governor, Sir Al- 
fred Savage, and a_ twenty-eight- 
member Assembly chosen for a four- 
year term. The People’s Progressive 
party won 18 out of the 24 elective 
seats, the other four Assemblymen 
being appointees of the governor. On 
October 9 it was announced from 
London that the constitution had 
been suspended and that the govern- 
ment, headed by Dr. Jagan as prime 
minister, had been ousted. 

Commenting on the October 6 
statement about the dispatch of 
troops and warships to British Gui- 
ana, the Laborite Daily Herald de- 
clared: “The public is entitled to 
know far more about the situation.” 
The official statement, it went on, had 
spoken “of the intrigue by Commu- 
nists and attempts that might be 
made to turn British Guiana into a 
Communist-dominated state. If Brit- 
ain, as a great colonial power, takes 
any repressive action in any colony, 
that action must be justified by giv- 
ing all the facts.” 

The Liberal News Chronicle took 
the position that there is a lot of 
room for economic reform in British 
Guiana to raise the miserably low 


standard of living of most of the 
people. 
The Daily 


voiced a completely different view, 


right-wing Express 
saying: “While the government takes 
emergency measures to fight the 
forces of anarchy in British Guiana, 
a committee of the United Nations 
gives support and encouragement to 
anarchists among colonial peoples 
.. U.N.O. [United Na- 
tions] is a menace to Britain. It is 


everywhere. 


intolerable that this country should 
continue to give it moral and finan- 
cial support.” 

On October 10 the 
Guardian, commenting on a speech 


Manchester 


by Governor Savage, said that it 
“was well-tempered and telling, but 
it showed no grounds for going as 
far as to suspend the constitution.” 
The Guardian raised the question 
whether American anxieties about a 
neighbor, and a national eagerness on 
the British side to give no excuse for 
charges of being soft with commu 
nism, had not carried the govern 
ment into a false step. “The People’s 
Progressive party,” it said, “gained a 
substantial majority in the Assembly 
at the election last summer. But they 


had only 51 percent of the votes.” 
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